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. ' imies. Yet this being the proper business of those then 

INDIAN APPA. cinta in the acasaiatietion of the government, we 
It is well known that the Friends have always felta | waited the event of their proceedings, having just 
deep interest in the welfare of the Indian tribes—and | grounds > hope, S oe mere some of them had 
especially in the early periods of the province, took a | : sik mailers we enly have vigteendes4 
ed to this unhappy rupture, together with the repeat- 

| ed applications of the Assembly of the Province, would 
them—and of sustaining that character for integrity oo ssc them ee neon Tational —— : 
. ali ‘th the aboriginal inhabitants which | making such an enquiry, and obtaining an amicable ad- 

ae ums tlesusice ini. wasn | justment of all differences with these Indians, and of 


. | thereby averting the melancholy consequences of con- 
Pemberton MSS. which have been placed in our hands, | tinuing to expese them, immediately to the artifice of 


we find the “* Mrnures of THE PROCEEDINGS oF THE | the French, who would not failto take advantage of our 
a | misunderstanding with them. But the spring of anoth- 

; KERS IN PHILAD. TOWARDS REGAIN- g =. ) 
ee ae shai | er year returned, and the public remained unacquaint- 
ING AND PRESERVING PEAcE wira THE INDIANS BY Pa- | ed’ with sach means being pursued:. great military pry 
crric MEASURES.” We commence in the present num- | parations were indeed made, and forts erected in many 


ber—making some extracts from them, which shall be | parts of the frontiers; but the desolation and distress of 
continued from time to time—as we notice any of their the Province increased, and the sanguine expectations 


: age ,. | of the people, who had at first hoped by these means to 
proceedings which we deem of public interest. We | defend themselves, were remarkably disappointed. 
do not know that these have before been made public. | Governor Morris, nevertheless, determined to issue a 
—_ | Declaration of War, against the Delawares and Shaw- 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the People called Quakers | nese—many of the people called Quakers, residing in 
in Philadelphia, towards regaining and preserving | Philadelphia, met together, and after several weighty 
Peace with the Indians, by pacific measures. | conferences, being deeply effected with the present 


| melancholy circumstances of the Province, agreed on 
In the spring of the year 1755, soon after the first ac- the following Address to the Governor: 


counts were brought of the mischief done by the Indians, | 
on the frontiers of Virginia, some of the people called | 
Quakers residing in Philadelphia, seriously considering 
the fatal consequences of losing that interest and friend- 
ship our predecessors had obtained by their upright 
dealing, and hospitable treatment of the Indians, in the 
first settlement of this Province, and apprehending the 
too general neglect which bad for some time been ob- | 
vious, more especially of the Delaware Indians, who 
were the native inhabitants of the first settled parts of 
this Province, and of the Shawnees many of whom were 
settled among and incorporated with them, would ter- 


very active part in promoting and preserving peace with 





To Ronert Huyter Morris, Esa. Lieutenant Govern- 


or, and Commander in-Chief of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania:— 


The humble address of some of the people called 
Quakers, residing in the city of Philadelphia, on behalf 
of themselves and many others:— 

With hearts sorely distressed, and deeply affected 
| with the calamities of our fellow subjects, and painfully 
‘apprehensive of the impending desolation consequent 
of an Indian war, we address the Governor, and earnest- 
ly intreat thy favourable attention, on this solemn and 
minate to the public disadvantage, determined to im- | important conjuncture, in which the lives and liberties 
prove every future opportunity of manifesting some re- | of the people of this Province, are so nearly concerned. 
gard to them: and several companies of Indians of dif-| We have with the most sensible concern and pain of 
ferent tribes, coming to this city on divers occasions, | mind, observed the sorrowful alteration in the state of 
they were visited by some of us, invited to our houses, | this late peaceful Province, now become the theatre of 
and on their going away, presented with some small | bloodshed and rapine, and distress’d by the cruel de- 
matters necessary for them in their way of living; and | vastations of a barbarous enemy, which justly excites 
the grateful manner in which they received these in-| the most aggravating reflections, in every considerate 


stances of regard, and the lively remembrance they ap- mind; yet when we consider that all wars are attended 


peared to retain of the friendship, which subsisted be- | with fatal consequences, and one with enemies so sav- 


tween their ancestors and the first settlers of this Pro- | age as those who have now become ours, with circum- 
vine, afforded us real satisfaction, and some ground to | stances the most shocking and dreadful, we cannot omit 
hope our good intentions would not be disappointed. _ beseeching, that before the resolution of declaring war 
During the foWowing winter, the frequent melauncho- | against them, be carried into execution, some further 
ly accounts of the barbarous murders committed by the | attempts may be made by pacific means, to reduce them 
Indians, on the western and northern frontiers of this | to a sense of their duty, and that a farther opportunity 
Province, filled the minds of the people in general, with | may be offered to such as may be willing to separate 
a spirit of indignation and resentment against them, and | from those who had been the wicked instruments of 
no opportunity presented of publicly manifesting the | perverting them. 
earnest concern we had, to use our utmost endeavours, The settlement of this Province was founded on the 
ina manner, Consistent with our peaceable principles, | principles of truth, equity and mercy; and the blessings 
to prevent the impending desolation, The calamity be- | of divine Providence attended the early care of the first 
came general, and every one was deeply interested in | founders, to impress these principles on the minds of 
the measures taken tor enquiring into the causes, which | the native inhabitants; so that when their numbers were 


— ur es to become our ene- ' great, and their strength vastly superior, they received 
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our ancestors with gladness, and relieved their wants over whom thou presidest is our sincere desire and 
with open hearts, granted them peaceable possession of prayer. 
the land, and for a long course of time, gave constant Which, was presented to him on the 12th day of 
and frequent proofs of cordial friendship; all which we the Fourth month, 1756, and the next day by one of 
humbly ascribe to the infinite wisdom of God, ‘‘whose | his council, he was pleased to send the following an- 
hand is for good upon all them that “seek him;” and | swer:— 


as the angelic acclamations of glory to God in the high. | * ; ‘ 
est, peace on earth, and good will to men, with which = anne ange to ——— eee 
. . ° | g rE SS ar 2 e spo 
the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ was published, and | S¢M* DIM Me address, Mat agrecadic to their request, he 
had reassumed the consideration of the Declaration of 


the examples and precepts which He, as the Prince of 
. War, and had for that purpose, summoned as full a coun- 
: | ‘toe a ay: ; 
Peace, gave through the course of his personal appear cil as he could get together, before whom he laid the 


ance on earth, have given us undoubted assurance that | present state and condition of the Province; the several 
pose ™ arene re bis peat unene reign will be steps taken by the government to put an end ina peac- 
wed te : one 5 O tee , aie Seen ; an ae | able manner, to the cruel ravages of the Indians, as well 
ee ee ee eee | as their address, when the whole matter was fully de- 


conscience, we prefer to every temporal blessing, omit ; : 2 , 
reviving our testimony in this time of probation, that all an ine oer eee yoo = 
wars appear to us, Contrary to the nature and end of the ee = y een ne 


gospel dispensation, and that we, asa people still firm- payne te Bis own ees eee 
ly believe, that on an humble and steady acquiescence | °'"8'Y onan snaw me the ee one wr nee 
with the dispensations of divine Providence, our real order ” make proper distinctions between our friends 
protection and security depends, from which no tempo- and enemies were er ; 
ral inconveniencies and difficulties can justify our de-| And least the application of private persons should 
parting. | not have the desired effect, they immediately after ad- 
Yet while we earnestly desire all may attain to this | dtessing the Governor, agreed on the following address 
happy experience, we do not presume to prescribe, | t the Assembly of the Province then sitting, which was 
but as our minds feel more than our words can express, | "ead and presented tothem the next day. 


of p:.in and anxiety for our brethren and fellow citizens, | Jy she Representatives of the freemen of the Province of 
whose desolation we fear, will be increased and perpet- Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met. 
uated by a hasty declaration of war; we find ourselves 
obliged to beseech the Governor, to resume the most | The address of some of the people called Quakers, 
weighty, serious, and religious deliberation on this me- | residing in the city of Philadelphia, on behalf of them- 
lancholy occasion, that so every measure which hath | selves and many others. 
been pursued, and whatever remains possible to be The mournful and desolate circumstances of our fel 
done, to prevent so fatal and lamentable an extremity, | low subjects on the frontiers of this Province, engaging 
may be strictly and impartially reviewed and consider- | the deep concern and sympathy of every mind capable 
ed; that full enquiry may be made, whether some ap- | of considering the distress and affliction to which they 
prehensions these Indians have conceived of a deviation | are now subjected, and the present conjuncture appear- 
from the integrity of conduct towards them, so conspic- | ing to us the most critical and important, the inhabitants 
uous in the first establishment, may not unhappily have | of this Province have ever known, we hope our address 
contributed, in some degree, to the alteration of their | to you, at this time, will obtain your serious, weighty, 
conduct towards us; that full time may be allowed for | and deliberate consideration. 
those Indians who still remain well affected towards us, | We have some time past, painfully observed the 
to use and report the effect of their endeavours, to re- | measures which have been pursued, and how remarka- 
concile our enemies, and that proper care may be taken | bly they have been disappointed, and failed of the desi- 
to prevent our allies being through the misconduct or | rable end of restoring peace and tranquility; and as we 
evil dispositions of any, injured in such manner as to | are informed that the Governor hath under his consid- 
provoke them likewise to turn their arms against us; | eration a Declaration of War against those Indians, who, 
and that the Governor's care to guard against involving contrary to the faith uf their treaties, and the friendship 
the innocent with the guilty may carry so clear demon- | they have heretofore manifested to us, have become our 
station of christian tenderness, and aversion to shedding | open and cruel enemies. From the strong motives of 
of blood, that an evidence may be given to the minds | the fear of God, and love of mankind, and especially of 
of the other neighboring Indians, which. may engage | our suffering brethren and fellow christians, we have 
them heartily and sincerely to assist in the desirable | been constrained to make our address to the Governor, 
work of restoring peace and tranquility, towards which | (a duplicate of which we herewith deliver you) be- 
all the measures hitherto taken, seem to have contribu- seeching him to suspend a full determination of carrying 
led little good effect. ; / such measures into execution, as may render all pacific 
We therefore, with sincerity and ardency pray, that | measures much more difficult; and as the station in 
the calamities may be averted, which will ensue on a! which you are placed, the trust committed to you, and 
continued war with these savages, some of the melan- | the profession you make of being the disciples and fol- 
choly effects of which the annals of a neighboring Pro- | Jowers of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of peace, 
vince, full of the most war-like people have testified; | unite in demanding of your utmost and unwearied en- 
and as the fear of God, honor of the king, love of our | deavours to be exerted for the safety, peace and pros- 
brethren and fellow citizens, are the motives which en- perity of the people of this Province we intreat and be. 
gaged us to make this address, we hope to demonstrate | seech you, as you tender the honour of God, the repu- 
by our conduct, that every occasion of assisting and re- tation and promotion of the doctrine and fundamental 
lieving the distressed, and contributing towards the | principles of christianity, and the welfare of ourselves, 
obtaining peace in a manner consistent with our peacea: | and the people whom you represent, to exert yourselves 
ble profession, will be cheerfully improved by us, | on this solemn and important occasion, 
and even though a much larger part of ourestates should | The records of the several treaties with these Indians, 
be necessary than the heaviest taxes of a war can be ex- | and our ancestors, our own, and our neighbors experi- 
pected to require, we shall cheerfully by voluntary | ence have fully proved, that tho’ they are savage, and 
grants, evidence our sincerity herein, | inexpressibly cruel to theirenemies, they are not void of 
May the mind of the Governor, be indued with that | a large share of natural understanding; have in many ca- 
wisdom which the wisest of kings experienced to be | ses clear sentiments of justice and equity, and have from 
**better than weapons of war;” and may thy councils be | the first settlement of this Province, till a few months 
directed to the honour of God, and good of the people | past, manifested their friendship tous. We therefore, 
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earnestly desire it may be the care of all concerned, | state of the first settlers of this province, and the unhap- 
(though not convinced as we are, that all war is repug- | py rupture which had lately happened. 

nant to the doctrine and principles of the gospel) tobe | The free and hearty acknowleagements of pleasure 
well assured that our affairs with these people have jae gratitude from these Indians fully evinced their 
been transacted in every respect, in the most honest, | good disposition towards us, and induced Conrad Wei- 
upright, and equitable manner. The reflections which | ser to declare he had not lately heard them express 
the want of this necessary care must suggest to every | themselves with so much openness, and earnestly to 
mind, if a time of general desolation should! ensue, are | urge our improving this opportunity; and in order to it 
too obvious and dreadful to be mentioned, and we are | he advised the calling together as many of our ancient 
assured that the consideration thereof, hath made aj men ofthe survivors of the first settlers as we could 
<leep impression on many, who cannot but frequently, | collect and to give the Indians another meeting, in 
in this melancholy time, remember the emphatic and | which the substance of that conversation might be re- 
prophetic expressions of the wise, worthy, first Propri- | peated and enforced on their minds by presenting them 
etor of this Province: ‘‘If friends here keep to God, | with a Belt of Wampum. 

and in the justice, mercy, equity, and fear of the Lord, Governor Morris was immediately informed by Israel 
their enemies will be their footstool, if not their heirs, | Pemberton of what had passed, and as there appeared 
and my heirs too, will loose all, and desolation will fol- | some prospect of improving this disposition of the In- 
low.” —[ William Penn’s Life, Folio 124.) | dians to the public benefit, he was assured that ‘*if he 


. : . , : { would advise and direct the manner of proceeding, no- 
That the motive of self interested views have not de- | thing more was desired by us than under his direction 


termined us to these urgent addresses, we are ready to proceed therein in such manner as would be most 
and ‘willing cheerfully to manifest, as there are some agreeable to him, most effectually answer the purpose 
among us who will freely assist with their estates and | jit.nged and demonstrate that we did not act from 
persons,to endeavor the regaining the friendship of our | views of private advantage thereby, and least the diff- 
enemies, and promoting pacific measures in the same | erences then subsisting between him and the assembly 
manner as the unhappy experience of sume of the most | about the raising money for the public services should 
martial neighboring colonies, after long and bloody discourage or retard his engaging therein; he was 
wars, testified it must at last, if ever be obtained; but ‘told that whatever sum of money should be wanting 
as any proposals, or request made by usin our own pri- | even to the amount of five thousand pounds, he should 
vate capacities, cannot have so much weight with the |p. immediately supplied with, and by every part of our 
Governor, as an application and request from you, Who | conduct should should find our he arty concern for the 
represent the freemen of the Province, and who, public welfare to be our principal motives.” Our pur- 


though not vested with the executive powers of the go- | poses appearing acceptable to the Governor about 
vernment, are both by sacred and civil obligations, | 


Leena? Space . | welf | twenty of us with the same interpreters had two con- 
ound to consult and promote its real welfare, we entreat | ferences with the Indians and the most material parts of 
you to add your en‘eavours to ours, to effect those : 


4 _ what they said were afterwards communicated to the 

necessary and salutary measures. | Governor by Israel Pemberton and the proposal made 

A few days after which, some of us having the oppor- | by Scarroyady of sending three messengers to New- 
tunity of a free conference with Conrad Weiser, who | castle, Jiggrea and William Locquies to the Delawares 
bad as provincial interpreter, been long concerned in | and Shawnese settled about Wyoming being approved 
public transactions with the Indians; and being then | of by him; the necessary provisions were made for their 
informed of divers occasions, which had given them | setting out and proper company providing for their safe 
just cause of complaint, we were confirmed in our ap- conduct through the improved part of the Province 
prehensions, that some dissatisfaction respecting their and when they were ready to proceed on their journey 
Lands, had tended to the alienating their friendship | the governor being waited on by Israel Pemberton and 
from us, and that he thought the only method to save { Willam Logan for the passes and requested to dircct 
the province from ruin, was to endeavour for a peace | what signal they should give on their return to distin- 
with them by pacific measures. guish them from enemies; while the passes lay before 

The next day after this William Locqueis, a Dela- | himready to be signed he suddenly appeared to change 
ware Indian from the Jersey’s, was sent to one of us | his intentions and signified his resolution to consult his 
with a letter from C. Weiser, recommending him as a | Council on the occasion, ; : ; 
person worthy of some notice from us, and fittobe | The minutes of our conversation with these Indians 
employed ina message to the Delawares, when an op- | being examined and signed by the three interpreters 
portunity of sending one could be obtained, and there | were immediately after this delivered to the Governor; 
being at that time a number of the Chiefs of the six na- | and his Council being summoned, we were informed 
tions in town, some of us thought it necessary to take | they they soon agreed that as he had so lately declared 
some friendly notice of them, but being determined to | war, any offers of peace from him would be unseasona- 
avoid giving occasion of offence, before we had any | ble and that the method first proposed of the messen- 
conversation with them, Israel Pemberton and Antho- | ger going with such instructions as they had received 
ny Benezet, waited on the Goyernor and informed him, | from their own chiefs was most fit to be pursued. 
that ashe had issued a declaration of war, we thoughtit | Thewext day Scarroyady, Jonathan and the other In- 
our duty to acquiesce therein; but as there were some | dian Chiefs setting out in the stage boat for New York, 
friendly Indians in town, we ‘*were disposed to take | after they were gone the messengers refused to per- 
some notice of them; and to endeavour by a friendly | form the service they had undertaken, and the day fol} 
conversation to manifest our good disposition towards | lowing the Governor in consequence of some intelli- 
them, and engage their good offices on any occasion | gence receives the Governor of New York during 
which might be improved for the public welfare, and , these conferen@es concluded to send the messengers in 
we at the same time assured the Governor, if any thing | his own name. 
should occur which had a prospect of tending to the 
public interest, or might be worthy of his notice, he 
should be fully acquainted therewith.”” The Governor ; 
expressed his approbation of our designs and gave us coe enn Cem s 
full liberty to prosecute our intentions: And the next IRON MANUFACTURE. 
day some of those Indian Chiefs with C. Weiser and| Mr. Hazanp.—A few days since I met with an en- 
Andrew Montour the provincial interpreter and. Claus, | terprising iron manufacturer of Huntingdon county in 
General Johnson’s Secretary, dined at one of our houses, | this state. Inthe course of cenversation he informed 
and after dinner had some conversation on the happy me, that the iron business is at present in a flourishing 








[To be Continued.) 
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neighborhood are in full and profitable operation. 

Messrs. Lloyd and TT. M’Namara, are the joint pro- | 
prietors of Hannuh Furnace, situated near the south 
western line of Centre county, on the head wate.s of 
Bald Eagle creck, in a valley between the Allegheny | 
Mountain and Muncey Ridge. It went into operation 
in 1829, and has been very successful; making about 
1,000 tons of pg metal annually, ‘his metal, as is the 
case with nearly allthe metal made in that section of 
country, is converted into blooms at the numerous 
neighbouring forges, and in that state sent to Pittsburgh, 
and there manufactured into every variety by their roll- | 


ing mills, But little bar iron is made at these forges. | 

Blooms are rough blocks of iron about four inches 
square, by two feet in length, wrougit ata single heat 
under the forge hammer. They are rapidly manufac- | 
tured, are of convenient carriage, and lose but little in 
subsequent manufacture. 

Bald Eagle Furnace, owned by Messrs. Gloninger, 
Anshuiz, & Co, first went into operation in 1828, It is 
located in the same valley, (in Huntingdon county,) 
three or four miles west of Hannah Furnace, and has. 
been equally successful, making about the same quan- 
tily of metal. 

The valley in which these furnaces are located is abun- 
dantly supplied with timber, has fine water power, and 
will no doubt ere long have several more such esiab- | 
lishments within its ample bosom. I mention these 
two establisliments particularly, not having seen them 
noticed in your valuable paper.* 

The ore for these works is obtained on the south side 
of Muncy Ridge, and is hauled from three to five miles. | 
A dry barren ridge, of several miles in breadth, but of | 
trifling elevation, which commences in the north west- | 
ern part of Bedford county, and runs parallel with the 
Allegheny mountain through Huntingdon and Centre 
counties, is the great depositary of this valuable mineral 


in that section of the country, from whence nearly all | 


the furnaces are supplied. The ore is rich and abun- 
dant, and may be tound on almost any part of these 
barrens. ‘There are many kinds, the best of which is 
called ‘pipe ore,’ which generally lies deep, and fre- 


quently under a stratum of limestone. ‘Rock ore’ is | 


very good, when free from sand, with which it is fre- 
quently mixed, ‘Needle ore,’ though not esteemed 


very good, is a very singular production of nature. It | 


assumes the most fanciful shapes. Many pieces strong- 


ly resemble, in shape, the natural state of Indian rub- | 


ber, the surface having the finest possible po!tish—in 


colour the most perfect black. When broken, it ap- | 


pears composed of innumerable needles all lying in the 
same direction, the points extremely sharp, and the 
butts blunt, they having formed the polished surface of 
the lump. When these lumps are broken, the needles{may 


easily be separated with the fingers. How this singu- | 
lar arrangement of particles is produced, the lump hav- | 


ing no connexion with any other in the mine, and how 


the surface obtains that inimitable polish, are mysteries | 


I shall not attempt to unravel. 

Ore in this region is found in almost every possible 
situation, as well as in a great variety of kinds. It is 
sometimes found scattered on the surface of the ground 
in considerable quantities, and frequently in places 
where none can be found below the surface. Some- 


times immediately under the soil, it is found in great | 


abundance, and of good quality. This is called by 
miners ‘top ore,’ and is generally insmall black pieces, 
anc of great specific gravity, It is not uncommon how- 
ever, for these ‘top’ veins torun slantingly down to 
considerable depths. ‘Nest ore’ as it is called, is the 


next variety, It is generally of the same description as 
‘top ore,’ and is mostly found within a short distance 


* Fora more detailed notice of the forges, &c. in 
Huntingdon and Center Counties, see Register vol. 1, 


page 42, 97, and 149. 


[Ocrosem 


of the surface. It has its name from the fact of its be- 
ing found in nests or bunches, embedded in the clay. 
These nests are of every size, from a few inches in cir- 
cuit, to bodies of hundreds of tons, *Rock ore,’ so 


_calied, from its being found in large solid masses, fre- 


quently requiring the aid of gun-powder to break 
them—is found generally at greater depth; in fact there 


_is no depth yet explored, in the section of which Tam 
speaking, at which it has not been found. It is more 


abundant than any other—is of exceileut quality, tho’ 
sometimes both difficult and dangerous to raise. It is 
generally black, sometimes, however, it is of a deep 


‘chocolate color. ‘Pipe ore,’ as before mentioned, is 


considered the best. It generally lies deep—is readily 
met with; though where it does exist, is most common- 


‘ly in large quantities, It assumes the most fantastic 


shapes, all indicating it to be a deposit. It resembles 
icicles more than any thing else—long spears hanging 
from the larger masses, sometimes so small that they 
may be broken off with the lingers. 

That iron ore is a deposit I have no doubt, from many 
observations | have made in these mines, that its origi. 
nal particles are contained in the vast masses of tough 
yellowish clay in which all these bodies of ore are em- 


| bedded—that they are concentrated and deposited 


through the agency of water which is continually and 


| slowly oozing through this clay. I was one day ina 


mine of ‘nest ore,’ when observing, just at the edge 


_of the clay, what appeared to the eye a solid lump of ore 


of the best quality, I took hold of it, and was surprised 


‘ to find it yield to the pressure of the hand as easily as 
| soft clay, yet it was genuine ore. 


I have hastily thrown these few remarks together, 
thinking they may be new to some of your readers. 


|They are the result of my own observation, and no- 
thing more. J. C. 


Philadephia, October, 1831. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


At a meeting of the citizens cf Blockely Township, 
in the county of Philadelphia, comprehending West 
Philadelphia, Hamilton village, Mantua village, Had- 
dington village, and Monroe village, at the William 
Penn Tavern, on the 18th of October, 1831, to take in- 
|to consideration the subject of the tariffand American 





| Industry, Mr. James Britton was called to the chair, and 
| Major John Sidney Hiscox was appointed secretary. 


| The Chairman opened the meeting with some lengthy 

and appropriate remarks, and enumerated the particu- 
lar advantages which West Philadelphia, and the adja- 
cent villages, presented for manufacturing. 

Mr. Samuel Breck next addressed the meeting, in a 
manner that showed him to be a true friend to Amer- 
can industry. 

The chairman then read the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were uNanimously adopted: 
| Whereas, the United States of America, forming one 


| confederate Government, are advancing in improve- 
ments, and increasing in population, with a rapidity sur- 
passing any other nation, and are now in the actual en- 
joyment of unexampled prosperity, under the fostering 
_care of a paternal government, and, whereas the Amer- 
ican System, adopted by the General Government, and 
‘at this time in successful operation, has produced the 


‘happiest effects on infant manufactures, by affording a 
timely and wholesome protection—And, whereas the 
| advantages arising from this course are very evident, in 
_ producing a competition between domestic manufac- 
) tures, as well as in the sale of foreign fabrics, which has 
had a direct and positive effect in improving the quality 
and reducing the price to consumers, and also created a 
| responsibility on the part of the domestic manufacturer 
| highly beneficial to the public, in preventing the impo- 
| 


sition of bad and worthless goods, a practice long pur- 
sued with great success in the disposal of foreign fab- 
‘ries, both at public and private sales—And, whereas do- 
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mestic manufacturers have employed a considerable por- | ics, and our manufacturers are prospering, we see 


tion of the surplus labor of the country occasioned by a 
sudden and unavoidable depression in the price of ag- 
ricuitural products, which otherwise waquld have been 
lost to the country, accompanied with all the aggravat- 
ed and demoralizing effects arising from long habits of | 
idleness; and has also had the good effect of creating a | 
home market for the farmer, very important to the agri- 
cultural interest, ata time when there was little or no 
demand abroad for American produce, and when the 
country was nearly drained of its specie by excessive 
importation of foreign fabrics—And, whereas all the 
evil consequences foreboded by the opponents to the 
American System have proved chimerical, a striking 
and prominent instance, is the prediction that the Ta- 
riff would produce smug. ling, and diminish the reven- 
ue, instead of which the revenue has increased this year 
in a ratio that will produce a surplus of nearly eight mil- 


' 
lions of dollars over the offic’a estimate—And, whereas 


| 


the many advantages arising from the protecting system 
have more than realized the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends, in promoting all the most important 
interests of the United States, and, if continued, prom- 
ises to complete the independence of our country. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That it would be unwise to make any 
change in the tariff at this time, that would have the 
least tendency to endanger a system which has proved 
on experience eminently benefical to the country. 

Resolved, That we, the inhabitants of Blockly, view 
with sincere and deep regret, the efforts now making 
by a few individuals, to disturb the present prosperity | 
of our country, and that, although those individuals we | 
believe few in point of number, yet, some of them are 
men of great talents and influence in the community, 
and may have the effect of partially misleading some 
from their true interests if not counteracted. 

Resolved, That we cannot for a moment agree = 
opinion with any man, however gifted by talents or ex- 
alted by station he may be, who maintains, that the pre- | 
sent tariff laws of these United States, are unjust, uncon- 
stitutional or oppressive to the community. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that their beneficial effects 
are felt, ifnot by all, certainly by a very great majority 
of the citizens of our country, and we believe that the 
strongest proofs of our assertion may be seen in the | 
progress of our national improvements, and in the al- 
most miraculous growth of our commercial cities, and | 
inland towns throughout the union. 

Resolved, That the gradual protection that has been 
given to our domestic industry, has fully realized the 
expectations of its best and most able supporters; inas- 
much as it has greatly reduced the price of all necessary 
articles of clothing, in an almost incredible manner. 
For instance—the article of common. shirting, that 
would have cost in 1817, 30 cents per yard, can now 
be bought for 11 cents per yard; and at the same time | 
tie laborerer and the mechanic are rceiving as much for | 


their day’s work as during that year; consequently the | 
man that in 1817 was working for one dollar per day, | 
could do little more than buy one shirt with his day’s 
wages, is now able with one day’s labor to buy more | 
than than three shirts, of a better fabric. And this | 
great national benefit is the result, as we believe, of the | 
laws passed since that time, by a wise government, to | 
protect the national industry of our country. 

: Resolved, That while this almost unparaileled pemepen 
ous state of things has been growing into existence, our 

revenue has not been impaired by a falling off of our | 
importations, nor has it been found necessary, (as pre- | 
dicted by the opposers of the tariff it would be) to lay 

direct taxes for the support of our government. On the 

contrary, our national wealth has increased, whilst our 

aational debt has been decreasing with a rapidity scarcely 

expected by the friends and advocates of the American 

System. 


Resolved, That while our agriculturists, our mechan- 


with sincere satisfaction, the prosperous state of our 
commerce, and whilst we are employed in producing, 
our ships, our steam boats, and our rail road cars are em- 


| ployed in conveying our produce and raw materials, 


and our manufactured goods, not only from one part of 
the Union to another, but to almostall parts of the globe. 

Resolved, That under the present protecting system, 
the quantity of cotton consumed in the United States, 
is about two hundred thousand bales per annum. And 
when manufactured, is worth as much as all the cotton 
crops ofall the southern states; shewing almost conclu- 
sively, the great benefit this single branch of industry is 
to the nation, and the almost incredible losses that would 
be sustained by companies and individuals by any na- 
tional alteration, at this time, of the present system; be- 
sides the thousands of men, women, and children that 


| would be turned out of employment, and probably, like 


the paupers of Europe, be thrown on parishes for sub- 
sistence. 

Resolved, That if any of our southern brethren are 
not participating in the great benefits now felt by almost 
all classes of the community, we deeply regret their de- 
privation—but we would seriously ask them, would the 
annihilation of the manufacturers of the north, tend in 
any way to remove the distress of the south? On the 
contrary, we believe that any alteration in our tariff 
laws at this time, would be imprudent and fatal to the 
best interests of our country, and prolong a disgraceful 
dependence on Europe, for the necessary articles of 
clothing. 

Resolved, That the surplus revenue arising from the 
tariff, is a common gain to the country, which ought to 
be divided among the states, in just proportion, to be 
appropriated in such Manner as the respective legisla- 
tures of the individual states may deem most expedient. 

Resolved, That the new fangled doctrine of nullifica- 
tion, propagated under the pretext of an opposition to 
the tariff, is an artifice replete with the most mischiev- 


| ouS COnsequences, and ought to be discountenanced by 


every person friendly to the union, and to the peace and 
prosperity of ourcountry. 

Resolved, That the declaration promulgated on the 
authority of a majority of the persons comprising the 


' convention lately convened in Philadelphia, on the ta- 
| riff, pronouncing the law regulating the same unconsti- 
tutional, is not justified by the fact or public opinion, 
but on the contrary, is an unwarrantable assumption of 


power in a body unknown to the laws of our country, 
and directly in opposition to the opinion of the Father 
of our country—the immortal Washington, and every 
succeeding administration since his time, and is also a 
dangerous interference with the judiciary, which alone, 


_has the power to sitin judgment on the constitutionali- 


ty of the laws, made by the constituted authorities of our 


, country. 


On motion of Dr. Lehman, it was resolved, Thata 


, Committee be appointed to nominate two delegates to 
_ the Convention to be held at New York, on the 25thiinst, 


The President named Dr, Lehman, Mr. Wm, Almond 
and Mr, James Kershaw. 

The Committee nominated Mr. Britton and Mr. Sobier. 

Mr. Sobier declined on account of his previous en- 
gagement. The meeting then appointed Messrs. Joam 
Braitron and WiLL1am ALMOND. 

Resolved, That the editors of newspapers, favourable 
to the cause, be invited to publish the proceedings of 
this meeting. , 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be present. 
ed tothe Chairman. JOHN BRITTON, Chairman, 

J. Sipnex Hiscox, Sec’y. 





At a large and respectable meeting of the friends of 
American Industry, held at the Court House of Dela- 
ware county, on the 17th October, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
Mr. Groncz G. LerpeR, was appointed President, and 
Dr, SamurL Anperson and I, S. Pairs, Secretaries. 
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The president having opened the meeting with some 
appropriate remarks, the following preamble and Reso- 
lutions were submitted and unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas we are now called upon, in defence of our 
rights and property, to cu-operate with the friends of 
American Industry, in laying before the public, and, if 
necessary before the National Legislature, such facts 
and arguments as will prove the wisdom of that policy 
which gives protection to our Industry. We trust that, 
in so doing, we shall convince all who are open to con- 
viction, that the American System, that system which 
encourages and fosters our home industry and internal 
resources, is that to which the nation must look for the 
accumulation of wealth, the increase of population, the 
improvement of our agriculture, and the means of ex- 
tended and profitable commerce. That these benefits 
are the offspring of this system, we assert. If this be 
denied, stiil the fact, that under the operation of this 
system our country has prospered in an unexampled 
degree, cannot be denied. 

We are now loudly called on to abandon this system 


REPORT OF THE ENGINEERS OF THE 
DANVILLE AND POTTSVILLE RAIL ROAD 
COMPANY. 

Report of the Committee, as amended and adopted by 
the Board of Managers. 


The Committee of Managers of the Danville and 


| Pottsville Rail Road Company, to whom were referred 


the reports and estimates of Moncure Robinson and 
Francis W. Rawle, Esqrs., Engineers of the Company, 
“to examine and report to this Board such facts as 
may be important in reference to the completion of 


) the work,” respectfully report,— 


That upon examination of those reports, the Com- 
mittee are satisfied that they have been prepared with 
great care and accuracy upon surveys made with extra- 
ordinary diligence and circumspection, The examina- 
tion of the ground between the Schuylkill and Susque- 
hanna has been conducted with all the vigilance and 
skill which could have been desired, The progress 


—io consent to the destruction of the tariff—and adopt | and result of their labours are fully detailed in their 


the doubtful and untried theory of Free Trade. We | 
are required to pronounce that unconstitutional, which | 


calculations, drafts, and reports, exhibited tojthe Board. 
The Committee have therefore no hesitation in saying, 


{Ocrosenr 


the framers of the constitution gave to us as their con- | that the fullest confidence may be reposed by the Com- 
struction of their own act, and which the Supreme | pany in the labours and statements of those gentlemen. 
Court, in a series of decisions during the last forty years, | By the former report of Mr. Robinson in December, 
have confirmed, And why destroy our social com- | 1828, it appears that the length of the road from Potts- 
pact, the means of our prosperity and happiness? Is | ville to Danville, would be 46 miles, and its length 
any section of the Union oppressed by the operation of | from Pottsville to Sunbery, 494 miles. That the Dan- 
the Tariff? That such is not the case, we may safely | ville road would leave that to Sunbury 103 miles east- 
infer, for not one fact has been adduced by the late im- | ward of the latter place, and extend to Danville 7 miles, 
posing Free Trade Convention to prove any oppression. | making the whole distance then contemplated for both 
Therefore,— | lines, about 564 miles. The estimated expense at that 

Resolved, That whereas it is the duty, and should | time of the whole work constructed for horse power, 
be the policy, of every Government, to protect and | with a single track only, to Danville, was $626,611.— 
foster its industry and resources; and whereas under the | By the present reports, it appears that asuperior line 
present Tariff our country has prospered in an unexam- | may be had for that portion of the road between the 
pled degree, we view every effort to destroy the Tariff, | Broad mountain and the Shamokin summit, by which 
as an attempt to disturb the peace, happiness and pros- | 354 feet of rise and fall, and one-fourth of the number 
perity of our country. of the inclined planes will be saved, and yet the whole 

2nd. Resolved, That five delegates be appointed to | line of road will be shorter than before by about 24 
attend the Convention of the Friends of the Agricultur- | miles The length of the line recently surveyed, from 
al, Mechanical, Commercial and Manufacturing Inter- | Potisville to Sunbury, is a little less than 47 miles, but 
ests of the Country, to be held in New York on the | as it is contemplated to terminate the eastern end of it 
26th instant, with power to fill vacancies. \in the Mount Carbon rail road, 24 miles northward of 

3d. Resolved, That a committee of five persons be Pottsville, so much of the road is thus already made.— 
appointed to ascertain the number and extent of the | The distance therefore for which the road is to be con- 
different Manufacturing establishments in the county; | structed, from the mouth of the river at Sunbury to the 
the quantity of raw material consumed; the quantity of | Mount Carbon rail rood, is 44 miles and 174 poles, If 
manufactures produced ;the number,of hands employed; | to this be added that part which is to lead to Danville, 
and such other statistical information as it may be im- | the whole length of the road to be made would be 51 
portant to the Convention to possess; and that this in- | miles 174 poles. 


formation be furnished to the Delegates, iftime permit; | From the estimate of the engineers, it appears that 


iin eA OD Lahn BOCK 


otherwise to be furnished to sucli committee or per- 
sons as the Convention may appoint to receive such in- 
formation. 


the whole distance from the Sunbury basin to the 
Mount Carbon rail road may be completed, not merely 
as a cheap road for horse power, but in a permanent and 





4th. Resolved, That Henry Myers, Oborn Levis, Jo- | substantial manner, graded for a double track, with a 
seph Engle, John P. Crozer, Samuel Anderson, Samuel | single track, and all the necessary turn-outs laid down 
Edwards and John Edwards, be a committee to report | fit for locomotive engines, and with the necessary inclin- 
to this meeting the names of suitable persons to fill the | ed planes, stationary power, and all expenses, for the 
blanks in the second and third resolutions. sum of $675,500. Ifa double track of road were at 

The committee having retired for a short time, re- | once laid down and completed in all respects, it would 
ported the names of the following gentlemen as dele- | require the additional sum of $148,102; but if the Com- 
gates to attend the Convention to be held in New York | pany in the commencement accord in opinion with the 
on the 26th inst. viz—Joseph Engles, Daniel Lammot, Committe, that it is advisable to make the most pro- 
George Serrill, George G. Leiper and John Fdwards. | ductive parts of the road first, this object may be ad- 

The committee also reported the names of the follow- | vantageously effected in this manner. From the point 
ing gentlemen to carry into effect the object of the | of connexion with the Mount Carbon rail road, through 
third resolution, viz—John P. Crozer, William Amies, | the inexhaustible coal fields and timber on the big Ma- 
Henry Moore, Dennis Kelly and Robert Beatty. | honoy creek, to the mouth of the Shenandoah creek, 

Sth. Resolved, That the Proceedings of this meeting | is 8 miles and 205 poles. | From Mr. Robinson’s esti- 
be published in the papers of this county, and such | mate, it appears that this difficult but valuable section, 
others as are friendly to the cause. _ graded for a double track, with a single track laid down 

[Signed] GEO. G. LEIPER, President. | on it at first, would cost $189,495 
SamumMt ANDERSON, . From the estimate of Messrs. Robinson and 
tattent] ST. S. Paruirs, § Secretaries. | Rawle it appears that the expense of the rail 
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Schuylkill and Susquehanna by a rail way calculated 
for steam power, and by which, with the Schuylkill 
navigation, the distance from the confluence o: ‘hie two 


road from the Shamokin summit to Sunbury, a 
distance of 27 miles and 276 poles, also graded 
for a double track, but with a single track 


only laid down at present, would be 271,991) branches of that noble river to this city, will be but 153 
; —————— | miles. 
Together amounting to - - - $461,486} The Committee also suggest the propriety of recom- 


Executing these two portions of the road, would leave | mending to the Stockholders to ask an extention from 
only 8 miles and 13 poles of the most expensive and | the Legislature, of the time now allowed for the com- 
Jeast productive part of the road between Pottsville and | pletion of the whole work, with permission, if at any 
Sunbury, and the line to Danville 7 miles, to be execut- | time hereafter the tolls should not enable the Company, 
ed as circumstances, and the funds of the Company, | after paying all repairs and other necessary expenses, 
might admit, and present every facility for the convey- | to divide six per cent. per annum on the capital stock 
ance of coal and timber from the Mahonoy valley to the | expended, that then the President and Managers shall 
Schuylkill navigation at Pottsville, and from the Sha-| be authorized to increase the tolls, so that the dividends 
mokin sumit to the Sunbury basin, and for a reciprocal | shall not exceed ten per cent. per annum, 
trade eastward in the products of the valley, of both | ae 
branches of the Susquehanna, and for merchandise | Report and Estimate of M. Robinson, Engineer on the 
westward from the Schuylkill navigution at Pottsville, Eastern Division of the Rail Road, 
in addition to a large revenue to be expected from To the Board of Managers of the Danville and Potts- 
travellers. | ville Rail Road Company. 

It is manifest from a comparison of the surveys and | GexTLemen, 
report of Mr. Robinson in 1828, and those now exhib- Having progressed to such a point in the location of 
ited by him and Mr. Rawle, that in the most material | the eastern division of your rail road, as probably to be 
points, the recent surveys demonstrate the line and | able to meet the objects of your resolution of the 13th 
route of this road to be much more favourable than the | of July last, I deem it proper to present to you the fol- 
first. The computed expense of the whole rail road | lowing report. 
is greater, because the character and execution of the It will be recollected by some of the members of your, 
work is to be greatly superior to that then contemplat- } Board, that in the summer of 1828, I made, under the 
ed. The former was a calculation of the expense for | direction of the Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, 
horse power, the latter is a calculation of a road adapt- among other surveys, one of a line of rail road between 








ed to steam power, Pottsville and the Susquehanna river, at Danville and 
Under the former report, much less encouraging than | Sunbury. The line surveyed at that time possessed 
the present, the stock authorized was swbscribed, the | the advantage of being the least expensive on which a 
first instalment paid, the company incorporated, the | rail road could be made between the above named points. 
managers elected, and the work commenced. Nothing | It was stated, however, in my report tothe Canal Com- 
has arisen tothe knowledge of the Committee since | missioners,* to be “far from satisfactory.” The rise and 
the first share of the stuck was subscribed, which | fall overcome on it, was not only greater than on any 
should have created any doubt but that this road will} rail road which had previously been executed, but 
be of great utility to the public, of great benefit to the | somewhat beyond 7 other at that time projected in 
city of Philadelphia, and ultimately highly productive | our country. The lifts of course were numerous, and 
in addition, several portions of the line did not admit of 
such a graduation as I would have wished; and the 
whole line presented bold and frequent curvatures. 


to the stockholders. ‘These three results appear to 
bear such relation to each other, that if either of them 
arise, the whole of them will necessarily follow the ex- 
ecution of the work. Fully impressed with these views, 
the Committee respectfully recommend that a meeting ness of my conclusions in 1828. Whilst the estimate 
of the Stockholders in the Danville and Pottsville Rail} then made by me appears, ona review of it, to be quite 
Road Company be convened at the office of the Com-| sufficient for a rail road executed on the line, and in 
pany in this city, on Saturday the 12th of November the manner which was then proposed, I am equally sat3 
next, at 11 o’clock—that all the reports and estimates isfied that a judicious econumy would recommend a 
of the engineers, calculations and amount of subscrip-| superior line of rail road, and a superior execution, 
tions made, be then laid before them, and that the; even at a considerable increase of cost. 

Board ask their instruction and decision. 1st. Whether} J.ooking at the subject in this point of view, my ef- 
the Stockholders will undertake to raise a sufficiet | forts, since my appointment by your Board, have been 
amount of subscription, and direct the whole work to| mainly directed to an improvement of the line surveyed 
be put under contract, or whether they will, agreeably | by mein 1828, and every examination which presented 
to the recommendation of the Committee, direct that} the remotest probability of contributing to such an im- 
part of the road to be put under contract leading from | provement, has been made. The results of these ex- 
the Schuylkill navigation to the mouth of the Shenan-| aminations will show to the Board, that too much time 
doah, in all about 11 miles, giving the best and cheapest | has not been sacrificed to the object in question. 
outlet for the superior and inexhaustible coal, withthe} Comparing the improved line of the present year 
other mineral productions and timber of the Mahonoy | with that surveyed in 1828, the following are the results. 
range to the Schuylkill navigation, and the other lead-| ‘The rise and fall to be overcome between Pottsville 
ing down from the summit of the Shamokin to Sunbury, | and Sunbury, is diminished 354 feet. The number of 
27 jmiles and 276 poles; and offering the only practica-| inclined planes will be nine instead of twelve. Two 
ble outlet for the immense and valuable coal fields, and | stretches of yery bad graduation, where the former line 
other minerals of that region. These—two of the great | was too steep for the convenient application of horse 
and important objects of the incorporation of this Com-| power, and where stationary power would scarcely have 
pany, can, as the Committee fully believe, according to| been advisable, haye been avoided; and the whole line, 
the estimate of Messrs. Robinson and Rawle, be ac-| with the exception of a short distance near Myers’ saw- 
complished—a road graded for a double, and at present | mill, on the Shamokin, has been reduced within a 
only a single track laid down, for $461,486, and leave graduation of 30 feet per mile. The line has been short- 
until the additional funds of the Company will enable| ened one and a third miles, and the planes have been 
it, as well to complete the line to Danville,7 miles long, | so located, as that at seven of thema body of water equal 
and estimated, with a single tract graded and laid, to| to the greatest trade which can ever be anticipated, 
cost $82,500, and the remainder of the main line, 8| may be commanded and made use of as a substitute for 
miles and 13 poles, to be completed, and which it is 


estimated will cost $214,014, in order to connect the! * This Report will be found in Reg. Vol. 3, page 54. 
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steam power. A drawing of the machinery, by which | a double track would be required, and it would be at- 
it is proposed tu effect this, is herewith presented to | tended with a large additional expense, beyond what 
the Board. would, in the first instance, have been requisite, to wi- 

It will be perceived, from the above sketch, that a | den the road way, when such necessity should be felt. 
line of rail road, very superior in character to that sur- | It is otherwise with the superstructure of the rail road. 
veyed in 1828, is now sudmitted to the Board of Mana- | A double track would certainly not be immediately re- 





gers. Its trace may thus be described. _Commencing 
at a point on the Mount Carbon Rail Road, near | 
Wadesville, it rises by an inclined plane 115 feet, to the 
summit, between the east branch of Norwegian and 
Mill Creeks. It then passes up the valley of the Mill | 
Creek, rising by three inclined planes, and a gradua- | 
tion varying from ten to twenty feet per mile, to the | 
summit between the Mill Creek and Little Mahonoy. 
This summit it is proposed to reduce by a cut 800 feet | 
long and 17 feet deep at its apex. ‘The Little Mahon- | 
noy valley is afterwards passed by an embankment 
twenty-six feet high, and the dividing ground between | 
the Little and Big Mahonoy by a cut of 900 feet along | 
and thirteen fect deep. The line then descends to the | 
level of the Big Mahonoy valley, at the mouth of the | 
Shenandov, (511 feet) by two inclined planes, and after- 
wards keeps this level, along the slope of the Locust | 
Mountain, to its intersection with the Centre lurnpike. | 
At this point it rises by an inclined plane 1814 feet, and 
a graduated stage three and a half miles long, ascend. 
ing for 2400 feet, ten feet per mile, and afterwards at | 
the rate of thirty feet per mile, to the proposed summit 
between the Mahonoy and Shamokin. 

West of the Shamokin summit, the line descends for | 
160 poles, at the rate of twenty feet per mile, but is af- 
terwards carried on a graduation of thirty feet per mile, 
except at two points at which inclined planes are pro- | 
posed, and along the distance above mentioned near | 
Myers’ Saw-mill, where for one and a half miles, a gra- | 
duation descending at the rate of fifty-five feet per mile, | 
willjbe requisite. 

The line of rail road above described, naturally pre- 
sents itself for consideration, in three separate divisions. | 
—The first, five miles long, extending from the point of | 
intersection with the Mount Carbon Rail Road, to the | 
summit of the Broad Mountain. ‘The second, eleven 
miles 218 poles long, extending from the Broad Moun- 
tain summit, to the dividing ground betwen the Mabho- 
noy and the Shamokin. The third, thirteen miles and | 
276 poles long, from this last named summit, to the ter- | 
mination of the eastern diyision of the rail road. 

It will be perceived, from the above description, by | 
those members of your Board who are familiar with the 
location of 1828, that the present line varies from the | 
line surveyed in the summer of that year throughout | 
the whole of its middle subdivision: that the reduction | 
in its rise and fall, and in the number of its inclined | 
planes, has been effected by crossing the Mahonoy at a | 
higher point, and afterwards sustaining the level of the | 
valley of that stream at the mouth of the Shenando,along 
the southern slope of the Locust Mountain. On the | 
other porticns of the eastern division of the rail road, 
the line of 1828 appears to have been placed almost ev- 
ery where on the most eligible ground, and no other | 
changes are proposed in it generally, except to incur an | 
increased cost in reducing curvature at bluffs and ra- 
vines, and at some few points in improving its gradua- 
tion. It has been presumed, under these circumstan- | 
stances, that the objects of the resolution of the Board 
of the thirteenth instant, will be met by presenting to | 
it, a minute estimate of the cost of the second subdivi- | 
sion of the rail road, made on a very precise location for 
nearly its whole extent; and such an approximate esti- | 
mate of the cost of the first and third subdivisions as | 
could be formed on a review of the line and estimate of | 
1828. 

I beg leave now to draw the attention of the Board to | 
the character of the improvement I would recommend. | 

The grading of the road should, at any rate, be made | 
with a view to a double track, because it could not be | 
long before, on some portions ofit, if not on the whole, 





quired, and even were it soon to be called fur by the ex- 


igencies of the trade, it would still be more advantage- 
ous to lay down in the first instance a single track, and 


_ to make use of this single track for the purpose of trans- 


porting materials for the second. 

The course here recommended was that adopted on 
the Little Schuylkill Rail Road. The roadway forma- 
tion of the last named rail road was made in cuttings 
twenty-two feet wide, and in fillings twenty feet (the 
width required fora double track;) but rails for a single 
track only havc been laid down for the present. 

The superstructure I have proposed would be white 
oak, or yellow pine rails plated with metal, resting ac- 


_ cording to circumstances, on stone blocks or white oak 
sills. Such a superstructure would cost, on an average, 


for a double track including crossings and sidelings, 
| about $7000 per mile. 


Cost of the Rail Road. Subdivision First. 


The inclined plane, by which the Danville and 
Pottsville Rail Road must leave the Mount Carbon Rail 
Road, cannot be located to the greatest advantage, with - 
out encountering a deep cut and tunnel 1400 feet long. 
The cost of this work will be $25,000. On the remain- 
der of the subdivision; the difficulties in roadway forma- 
tion are of nearly an uniform character; the line being 


_ carried on steep and rocky-hill sides, varying between 


twenty and fifty degrees. From a careful examination 
of the ground, a review of my tormer estimates, and an 


attentive consideration of the improvements in curva- 


ture, and construction which are proposed on this part 
of the road, I am satisfied that the expense of its road- 
way formation, including that of the cuttings and fillings 
on planes Nos. 2, 3 and 4, would not vary materially 
from an aggregate of $47,500, or a fraction exceeding 
an average of $10,000 per mile. At this rate, the esti- 
mate for the first subdivision of the rail road, would be 


| as follows: 


Whole cost of roadway formation of four 


miles 235 poles of rail road, $47,500 00 

| Deep Cutting and Tunnel, 25,000 00 
Superstructure of five miles of rail road, at 

$7000 per mile, - 35,000 00 
Machinery and fixtures for inclined planes, 

Nos, 1, 2, 3 and 4, - 22,500 00 





$130,000 00 
Subdivision 2d. 


On this portion of the rail road, as has been before ob- 
served, careful estimates have been made on a very pre- 
cise location, on nearly its whole extent. Its cost is 
embraced in the following 

Summary. 
Excavation, embankment and walling of 
eight miles and thirteen poles of the 
rail road, east of the Shamokin summit, 

as per abstract marked A, 

Excavation and embankment on one mile 
and 18 poles, between Broad Mountain 
summit and plane No. 5, as per ab- 


$125,513 94 


stract B, - 15;402 00 
Mechanical work on above named por- 

tions of rail road, as per abstract C, 2,300 00 
Roadway formation of two miles and 177 

poles of rail road, at $10,000 per mile, 25,531 25 
Superstructure of eleven miles and 218 

poles of rail road, at $7,000 per mile, 81,768 75 
Machinery and fixtures of inclined planes, 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7, - 24,150 00 








$304,665 94 
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It remains to present you an estimate of the third sub- 
division of the rail road, or the portion of the road ex- 
tending from the Shamokin summit to the western 


extremity of the eastern division. The line on this por- 
tion of the route will not have been definitely located 
before the close of the present seasion; but it encounters, 
except at a few points, only ordinary difficulties, and I 
should deem an average of $15,500 per mile, sufficent to 
cover the whole cost of grading and superstructure for 
a double track, including the cost of machinery for the 
two inclined planes. The whole cost of the subdivision, 
thirteen miles and 276 poles, would, of course, be $214,- 
868 75. 

It appears, then, that the total cost of the eastern di- 
vision of the Danville and Pottsville rail road, presuming 
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the superstructure ofa double track to be laid down im- 
mediately, would be $649,534 and 69 cents. Ifasingle 
track only were laid down in the first instance, the cost 
of the division would be diminished about $3000 per 
mile, or an aggregate of $91,651 and 25 cents. 

I should remark, before closing this report, that the 
above estimates are based upon the present prices, both 
of labor and provisions. I should not have been willing 
to predicate them on other data. but the present may 
certainly be deemed a dear year in both respects. The 
most reasonable presumption, therefore, is that they will 
prove over liberal rather than otherwise. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

MONCURE ROBINSON, 


C. E. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1831. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ESTIMATES OF EXCAVATION, &c. 


A. 


Abstract of the Estimates of Excavation, Embankment and Walling of 8 miles and 113 poles of the Daswille and 


Pottsville Rail Road, east of the Shamokin Summit. 


















































Stations. |Excavation.| Price. Embank: | Price  sova Price. | Loose Price. cm Price. | Dolls. |Cts. 
No.1to 15] 3566 | 16 307 | 10 | 601 | 26 
» to 31] 27560 | 17 | 4685 | 20 
= = & 77 8 920 10 98 | 16 
» to 44 1220 8 31 10 100 | 70 
ee 34 11 11,331 16 ; 1816 | 70 
i a ae 1878 10 378 10 | 225 | 60 
» to 68 742 10 1661 11 256 | 91 
» to 74 70 10 3712 16 600 | 92 
» to 84 749 8 1341 10 194 | 02 
Caen 128 10 3415 15 525 | 05 
» to 96 4857 12 7841 75 1170 , 84 
»» to 104 24 10 41092 18 7398 | 96 
~~ ie 1227 12 347 12 $01 | 20 249 | 08 
on oe 2 2900 12 140 13 { 1326 | 75 | 1128 | 20 | 1586 | 30 
~ wiss 90647 18 16316 | 46 
»» to 127 3739 12 2303 | 25 1024 | 43 
» to 130 1977 14 276 
oe ee 188 697 11 76 
» to 148 2678 10 20 10 269 
»» to 151; 4663 11 512 
»» to 153 2076 11 2000 | 75 1728 
» to 164 10 10 89470 17 15210 
» to 168 2152 12 1148 | 75 119 
» to 174 4996 12 599 
» to 186} 24080 16 4859 | 70 7254 
» to 214; 11681 11 3623 12 1719 
»» to S21 17 12 21243 20 4250 
» tv 242 5890 10 742 11 670 
» to 252] 6496 | 12 57718 | 17 10591 
»» to 275 5036 13 4819 13 1279 
» to 286 882 10 1357 11 237 
»» to 294 89977 20 17995 
», to 303 1823 10 64 12 189 
» to 309 4493 11 3989 12 | 1259); 75 300 |. 60 | 2097 
» to 316 1271 12 1666 12 2241} 15 386 
» to 335 1730 11 6988 12 1028 
» to 342 1456 11 1063 12 400 | 60 527 9 
»» to 350 876 10 1211 11 220 81 
» to 356 717 10 1177 11 | 150 | 60 291 | 17 
» to 359 525 10 81 11 61 | 41 
»» to 367 2443 il 450 11 318 | 23 
», to 372 454 | 10 938 | 11 | 71 | 58 
» to 383 238 11 4792 ; 12 601 | 22 
»» to 392 1534 12 158 13 510 | 70 510 | 20 723 | 60 | 1097} 42 
»» to 396 947 11 2225 14 | 415 | 67 
»» to 403 2196 11 72 12 250 | 20 
»» to 406 733 10 | 933 10 | aes mig| slei | | | lela elg 400 | 624 | 416] 6. 
Carried forward, 
Vou. Vill. ee ee ee Se w $107,752 34 
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Brought forward, $107,752 34 line that was to reach it, it was necessary to decide on 


Distance from the summit, or No. 1, to No. the plan by which that object would be best accom- 
413—41,210 feet, | plished. The ground that presented itself, extended 
Grubbing and clearing, at $7, per 100feet, 2,884 70 fora certain distance along the river before reaching 
From No. 413 to foot of Shenando plane, the valley ofthe branch, By an experimental line it 
1250 feet grubbing and clearing, at $7 00 was found that no situation could be obtained,at which, 


per 100 feet, 


- 87 50 by the establishment of an extra power, we should be 
From No. 413 to foot of Shenando plane, 


enabled to keep the other part of the line as far as the 


2986 cubic yards excavation, at 15 cents, 447 90 summit at a reduced graduation, and the rapid ascent of 
From do. do. 6950 cubic yards embank- the valley precluded any adaptation of the line to its 
ment at 17 cents, : 1,181 50 | surface. It was therefore concluded to take advantage 
Between No, 350 and 359, add for carrying _ of the side of the river hill, and that bounding the valley, 
Boyd’s Road outside of the rail road, 1000 'and by running ona uniform ascending grade, which 
yards embankment, . 110 00 | would be within the limits for the convenient operation 
Between Nos. 405, and 406, adJ for carry- |of a motive power, carry the line as far as the ground 


ing embankment 2000 yards, at 10 cents, 200 00 | would admit. The grade established was at the rate 
Partial alteration of Sunbury Turnpike, for | of thirty-six feet in a mile. 

two or three hundred feet, ° 50 00| Fixing ona point opposite the end of the bridge at 
—— | Danville as the place of the commencement, the line 
$112,713 94 | was laid about three hundred feet from the river, and 





Add for rock, both loose and solid, where parallel to its course, on ground affording ample space 
not indicated on surface, - 8,000 00 | and convenienee for landing—a connexion with the 
Do. for increased size of embankment, to bridge was also formed, * By this, and the front on the 
allow for settling 30,000 cubic yards, at river, every access to the road can be had. From this 
16 cents, - - 4,800 00 | place the trace of the route proceeds for the first half 








mile under very favourable circumstances, at the end 
of this distance it reaches the side of the Blue hill, 
which bounds the river without any intervention of allu- 
vial bottom. 

The bold outline of the ground here, rising with 
steep slopes and points of rock, causes some extra 
work to sustain the line, and preserve the necessary 
width for the turnpike below. This character of 
ground continues, with some variation, until the line 
approaches the land of Mr. Boyd, which extends for 
some distance. Here, the hill receding, leaves a secon- 
dary ridge of moderate slope, affording in every respect 
a favourable location, and continues to the opening of 
the valley at Logan’s run, 

Turning into this valley on acurvature, the radius of 
which is unavoidably less than the usual limits, the 
route is traced on the hill side, and elevated ground, 
without any material interference with a desirable loca- 


Total amount, $125,513 94 


B. Amounts of excavation and embankment in one 
mile an | twenty-eight poles, of the Danville and Potts- 
ville rail road, between the Broad Mountain summit 
and Mahonoy plane. 

30,800 cubic y’ds of excavation at 13 cts. $4,004 00 

2,550 do. of rock excavation, at $1, 2,550 00 

55,300 do. embankment, at 16 cents, 8,848 00 


Total amount, $15,402 00 


©. Abstract of mechanical work on eight miles and 
thirteen poles of the Danville and Pottsville rail road, 
east of the Shamokin summit, and on one mile and 
twenty-eight poles between the Broad Mountain sum- 
mit and Mahonoy plane. 

8100 perches masonry, at 175 cents, $14,175 00 


2500 do. do. 200 4, 5,000 00 | tion, as far as the farm of Lewis Vastine. At this dis- 
2950 do. do. 250 455 7,375 00 | tance, (four and a half miles, ) from the increased rise of 
Foundations, including flooring of arches, 3,500 00 | the valley, it was found impracticable to continue the 
Dry stone drains, - 1,200 00 | graduation that had been so far run. The line was 
Woodwork of bridges, - 1,050 90 | therefore passed over the bottom land, which presented 





a convenient profile of nearly uniform rise, at a grade 
at the rate of sixty feet per mile,—and carried one 
mile further to the point marked A onthe map. The 
road will be confined to the meadow land by a moderate 
embankment, formed principally by the excavation of a 
new channel for the stream, in many places required. 

An elevation of one hundred and seven feet in a dis- 
tance of forty chains now remained to be accomplished, 
in order to gain a given height at which the summit of 
the Shamokin hill, reduced by a deep cut, could be pas- 
sed. An inclined plane overcoming this elevation and 
distance, partly sustained by embankment, and partly 
on the side hill, was located in a direct line. 

From the head of the inclined plane the line curves 
round a projecting slope of the hill at a level for sixteen 
chains, and then passes the summit by the deep cut, 
forty-five feet deep at the highest point, and thirteen 
chains in length, to the head of the ravine of a small run 
descending to Shamokin creek. The average cutting 


Total amount, $32,300 00 





Report and Estimate of F. W. Rawle, Engineer on the 
Western Division of the Rail Road. 
To the President and Managers of the 
Danville and Pottsville Kail Road Company. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honour to submit the following report on 
the survey and location of the western division of the 
Danville and Pottsville rail road, with plans and esti- 
mates accompanying it. This division commences at 
Danville, and terminates a short distance above Stam- 
bach’s, on Shamokin creek, and includes the branch 
line from Sunbury. 

I-n thesurvey of 1828 for a rail road from the Sus- 
quehanna to the Schuylkill, made under the direction 
of the Canal Commissioners, by Mr. Robinson, the gen- 
eral course of the proposed road is described—On | encountered will be twenty-five feet, the ground falling 
that portion of it terminating at the north branch, near | abruptly on either side. The excavation will be in part 
Danville, the route is indicated as passing the Shamokin | of earth easily removed, and about one-third is estimat- 
Hill, and following the valley of Logan’s branch, which | ed as rock—the whole can be disposed of without much 
comes to the river about two miles above the town. Up- | extra distance in hauling. The descent to the position 
on an examination of the country, previous to the com- in Shamokin valley is then effected by two inclined 
mencement of the present survey, this was obviously planes, with a short level between them. The course 
the only line of consideration. of each plane is a direct line. The first is principally 

As the route included a summit of sume elevation, which | sustained on the slope of the ravine, and descends 91 
would haye an arbitrary effect on the character of the | feet in 858, equal to one in 9.44, The second, termin- 
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ating at Shamokin creek, is embanked for some distance | 
in order to preserve the straight line, and descends 180 | 
feet in 2,244, or one 12.46. 
It will be proper here to state the mode of passing | 
the trade, and the adilitional power required on the | 
line thus described. The first section of the road as | 
far as Vastine’s, is calculated for any power it may be} 
most expedient to employ. Locomotive engines may | 
be used, but their useful effect would be limited, and | 
they would be liable to certain regulations which in the | 
short distance to be travelled, would be found inconve- 
nient. ‘Che employment of horses will be the most ad- 
vantageous, particularly as their power can be conve- 
niently increased at the point when the increased gra- 
‘pation of the road will require it. This witl be the case 
in passing over the distance from Vastine’s farm to the | 
foot of the inclined plane. The arrangement will be, 
that on the arrival of the trains at the farm, the requisite | 
number of horses must be taken off, and applied to 
drawing up each train in succession to the foot of the 
plane, up which they will be passed by means of a sta- | 
tionary engine, the horses returning until the whole are 
passed. Fromthe head of the plain the trains will be | 
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of the plane it was, however, essential in preserving the 
proper line in plan to pass the stream, and proceed on 
the southern side. - By adopting this side a distance of 
some importance was saved, and considerable advan- 
tage ganed in the location of the Sunbury line. With 
an ascending grade, varying but little from twelve feet 
in a mile, the route is then traced through the farm of 
J. Reid, on ground well adapted to road formation, for 
some distance. Atthe upper end of that place, the 
high ground extends to the creek, and requires fora 
short distance something more than the ordinary work 
in the construction; leaving this point, sideling ground 
of convenient slupe is obtained as far as Hughes’ mill, 
In passing back of the mill, an elevated strip crosses the 
line and calls for some extra work. ‘Thence the line is 
pursued, passing by embankment over twelve chains of 
low ground to avoid a rocky bluff, and reversed curves, 
until it reaches Yocum’s place. 
entirely favourable presents itself, and continues to 
Stambach’s, and thence to the termination of the line, 
interrupted only by the crossing of the turnpike—the 
whole distance ten and a ha'f miles. 

At Sunbury, the line occupies the bank of the river 


At this point ground: 


drawn over the summit, and descend by their gravity on | fronting the town for eighteen chains: aspace of one 
the two inclined planes to the Shamokin, These planes | hundred feet in width is left on which lateral rails may 
will be regulated on the self-acting plan, so that the | be laid to connect with the pool; it was deemed best to 
trade going to the Susquehanna may be drawn up by | extend the line thus far up the bank in order to em- 


the trains descending, which may be calculated on as | 
greatly preponderating. | 

The passage of the hill in this manner seemed to be | 
recommended in its general character. [t was deemed | 
advisable, however, to try whether by a tunnel, the | 
establishment of stationary power on the northern side, 
and the upper plane on the valley side might not be | 
avoided. By the tunnel line it was also expected that | 
the water of the run could be conveyed to the opposite | 
side, and employed as a useful power on the remaining | 
inclined plane. Returning, therefore, to the position | 
marked A, it was found that the graded line, by follow- 





ing the course of the stream, could be brought to a 
convenient point to commence the tunnel in a distance 
of thirty-two chains. The graduation will, however, be 
increased to the rate of one in 68 or 77 feet in a mile. 
‘The length of the tunnel will be 814 yards under a comb, 


brace the most convenient points. Opposite to the 
lower side of a twenty fout alley, the line turns on a 
short curve, and pursuing a parallel line to the streets, 
passes through the town. The necessary width for 
the road will be taken partly from the alley, and partly 
from the adjoining lots. ‘The lots are nearly all unoc- 
cupied by buildings, the interference with property 
will therefore be inconsiderable. Keeping the same 
direct line, the route is traced through the out-lots, and 
after passing some low ground, gains the point of the 
ridge lying back of the town; this point is passed with 
sufficient room, and affords the material for the adjoin- 
ing embankment—the bottom land of Shamokin creek 
is then reached, on a graduation very little above a ho- 
rizontal plane, From this place examinations were made 


to determine which side of the valley of that stream 


would afford the most favourable ground to reach a 


the highest part of which will be 130 feet. By an in- | position at H. Bucha’s farm. By keeping the general 
clination given to the bottom of ten feet, in a direetion | course of the ridge, the passage of the stream would be 
towards the valley, it will be brought to fall into the | avoided; but an increased distance, and some difficult 
former line, as described at the head of the second | points would be encountered. On the south side, a 
plane,with an additional length to that structure of 125 ft. | line nearly direct in its course, and after passing the 





The stream referred to may be passed over the bot- | creck, affording, in most respects, a favourable location, 


tom of the tunnel, and brought to the desired point,— | could be obtained. 


The object in effecting this would be to use the water | 
as a preponderating weight in drawing the ascending | 
waggons, which by any failure in the regulation of the | 
contemplated descending weight, might be dependent | 
on some other power. ‘The application would be ona | 
plan suggested by Mr. Robinson, and proposed to be 
adopted, it is understoo:!, on the eastern division of this | 
road. 

In calculating the area of the tunnel, width was allow- | 
ed for a single track only—this being deemed sufficient | 
for accommodation at this point. The excavation will 
consist of rock of a compact kind, stratified occasional- 
.ly with slate. 

After crossing the Shamokin creek, the line is grad- 
ed at one in 256, and carried seven chains ona curve, 
when it reaches a favourable point to commence ascend- 
ing the Shamokin valley at the end of the seventh mile, 
This valley, through which the line is traced from this 
point to its termination, offered some space for exami- 
nation, An experimental line had been run on the 
north side of the creek, passing Reid’s fulling-mill and 
crossing near the brick church, and was found to be of 
a favourable character. By this route the crossing of 
the creek could be effected after the junction with the 
Sunbury line, which takes place at the point referred 
to, and some other facilities gained—upon the location 





Adopting the latter, the route is 


traced with a grade of six feet in a mile over the bottom 


land, and crossing the stream with a bridge 110 feet in 
length, and Little Shamokin at a convenient place, 
reaches the sideling ground at Leisenring’s. Along this 
it continues for some cistance, until the crossing of the 
creek is again effected at Bucha’s place; at the next 
farm some extra cutting occurs. From that point, the 
line proceeds under favoutable circumstances, passing 
through cultivated land, as far as the end of the seventh 
mile, on a graduation varying from six to ten feet per 
mile, The remaining distance rising from nine to thir- 
teen feet per mile, passes in front of Snyder town, 


| thence through the land of Jones, Hoover and others, 


and terminates at the junction with the Danville line, 
at ten miles and fifty-two chains. 

The line has been laid off in sections and staked out 
ready for contract, with the exception of one or two 
points, which may be subject of further consideration. 

The road has been estimated at 22 feet wide, and 
with a double track the whole distance. On some parts, 
particularly the side hill ground on the Danville line, 
a single track with sufficient turn outs might be used. 

In the following proposed mode of superstructure of 
the rail-way, sufficient strength and solidity is allowed 
for the operation of locomotive power. This it may be 
found convenient to use on the line that passes the 
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whole distance through Shamokin valley, which is well ‘at large. Each one discharging his duty to the poor, 
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adapted both in plan and profile. Upon well packed | 
stone, filled into trenches, and levelled to the surface, 

cross sills of white oak, or other hard timber, ten by | 
twelve inches, are placed every six feet—notched out) 
to receive the rails, and hewn out in the centre. The 

rails of the best yellow pine, five anda half by nine | 
inches, well dressed to good joints and even, are let in 

and secured by wedges. The iron plates to be half an | 
inch by two inches, and fastened with four inch spikes 
fifteen inches apart. Broken stone to be filled in be- 
tween the rails forming the horse path. | 

The architectural structures on the line are few, and 
in all cases are of moderate dimensions. The bridges 
where streams are passed will be of wooden frames, | 
supported by dry masonry. 

In making out the estimate of cost, it is believed | 
every expenditure that is likely to occur is included, | 
and the prices allowed sufficient. Some altera‘ion in | 
the stone foundation for the rails may probably be re- 
commended, if on the opening of the road it is found | 
that the proper material can be conveniently procured. | 

If a single track should be adopted on the parts of the 
line referred to, a very considerable reduction in the | 
cost of the road formation would occur. 

Respectfully submitted, 


October 12th, 1831. 
[ Estimate next week. ] 


RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


| 
F. W. RAWLE, Engineer. | 


| 
| 
| 


| times, to extricate himself from present poverty, must 


renders that of his neighbour light and easy of tulfil- 
ment. By union, therefore, in its principles, and divi- 
sion of the labor in its details, entire success may be an- 
ticipated. Ifall those who are able to take;a part unite 
in the cause, the society will embrace a majority of the 
community, intent on ameliorating the unhappy condi- 
tion of the less favoured portion of it. 

Such an association, for such purposes, it is desired 
to form in this city; and to encourage the prompt and 
vigorous execution of this beneficent plan is the object 
of the present address. By thus acting in concert, and 
with, and at the same time, a full understanding of the 


| case,their fellow citizens would be able,with the moder- 


ate sacrifice of personal comfort, and a very slight oc- 
casional pecuniary aid, to carry into effect all that the 
most zealous philanthropy could suggest. 

The true end of practical benevolence is to enlighten 
the poor and needy respecting their real situation, to 
point out the common causes of their existing depres- 
sion, and to show the remedy in habits of morals and in- 
dustry. The discouragements of ignorance are closely 
allied to the habits ofindolence, and it is often sufficient 
for the removal of the latter, that we introduce a 


| knowledge that labor will be requited by suitable wa- 


ges. We thus at once give an incentive and ability to 
work. But it is not sufficient for us to say that industry 
finds its own reward—the mode must be pointed out in 
which industry can be profitably exerted. The expec- 
tant for employment, the indolent hoper for better 


_ | be distinctly apprized of the facility with which, by a 
After several conferences had been held among cit- | slight change of place or by personal application, time- 
izens desirous of adopting some permanent measures | ly made, he will have scope for his honest efforts, and 


for ameliorating the condition of the poor, and prevent | an immediate pecuniary return for either bis labor or in- 


pauperism, it was resolved, at a meeting held on the 
18th of October, 1831, at the Apprentices’ Library, to 


accept the following report, as explanatory of their 
views on this important subject. 





genuity. 
Nor ought the office of friendly counsel to end here, 


| The poor man must be duly impressed with the neces- 
It is addressed to all | sity of thrift and economy—of order and method, by 


classes, and appeals to all, without distinction of party, | which he can obtain for himself and family the greater 


or sect, for support in the benevolent scheme which it 
sketches out. 


REPORT. 


The following considerations on the duty, policy, 
and most efficient methods of relieving poverty and dis- 


| 


omy, are from ignorance, rather than perverseness, the 





number of conforts for the least cost, for it is a melan- 
choly truth, that they who have the most need of econ- 


worst economists. He should be taught, moreover, to 
affix a true estimate to what are called personal gratifi- 
cations, and above all he should be made sensible of the 


tress, are submitted to a benevolent public, with the | injury to his health and his morals—the waste of time 


hope that they will be generally approved of, and the 
measures recommended in them be carried into early 
operation. 

So closely interwoven are the interests of all classes 
of society, that the poverty and degradation of one of 
them cannot but exercise a sinister influence over the 
others; nor is this influence the less sinister because 
not immediately felt. However much we must admit, 
in the nature of things, the division of society into rich 
and poor, since no one can promise himself security 
against the reverses of fortune, or say that the sun of his 


of misfortune to-morrow; yet we cannot, as philanthro- 
pists and christians, recognize the imperative necessity 
of evil being the companion of adversity, or that igno- 
rance should be the handmaid of poverty. : 
Those of low estate ought not to be left in intel- 
lectual darkness, often more painful and bewildering 
than personal privation and suffering. They ought to 


receive from enlightened benevolence something more 
than mete alms, 








prosperity to-day may not be succeeded by the clouds 
| 


| and of money,—the increased temptations of crime, by 


indulgence in the use of strong drinks, and the conse- 
quent liability to drunkenness,—in fine, that the barri- 
er he is to set up against ill fortune is frugality, and that 
real comforts are to be preferred to low dissipation. 
While the work of friendly visitation and advice is go- 
ing on in favor of the poor and labouring hushand, the 
like benefits are to be ensured to his wife, by the hu- 
mane attentions and never ceasing kindness of the fe- 
male members of the benevolent association. The 
most advantageous employment of her needle, the 
cheapest and most suitable articles for family use, whe- 
ther of food, clothing, or of domestic economy in other 
respects—the value of system and of regular hours,— 
the force of her own example, of self moderation and 
industry, on her children, are points which her kind vi- 
sitors will endeavour to impress on her mind as of pecu- 
liar moment. Conjugal harmony will thus be strength- 
ened by mutual habits of industry and regular.employ- 
ment, and parental efforts will be wisely directed to 


To them ought to be extended | preserve the health of their children by simple food and 


cheering counsel, a knowledge of the fitting means to | suitable clothing; and when the years of infancy are 


extricate themselves from the difficulties in which the 
vices of others, or their own faults, and, not unfrequent- 
ly, unavoidable misfortunes, may have placed them. 
To accomplish so desirable an end demands, not the 
devoted benevolence of a Howard, or uncommon prac- 


| 


past, to place them at schools where elementary in- 
struction is easily obtained. 

Should the urgent necessities of the parents demand 
labour from the hands of their children, this may, un- 
der friendly guidance, be of such a nature as shall not 


tical sagacity of a Franklin, but, simply, a display of | impair the health of the latter; while it yields the great- 


these qualities to the moderate extent in which they | est profit to the former. 


New modes of industrious oc- 


may be presumed to be possessed by our fellow citizens | cupation; virtuous little handicraft employments, can be 
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pointed out to the parties concerned, by the visitors of | 
the association, who will thus make the poor understand | 
the important distinction between man in arude, and 
man in a civilized state of society—that the one wastes | 
his force, whether natural or acqtired—the other econ- 
omises, thatis, saves it. Information on practical sub- | 
jects, conveyed in a plain style, and ina small com- | 
pass, can, from time to time, be distributed, and the 
benefits of civilization, in its true bearing of scientific 
discovery and pure morality, — among those 
who, unaided, could never hope"to have their fortunes 
improved by the former, or their conduct amended by | 
the latter. 

To fix afd arrange the numerous useful facts and sug- 
gestions which almost daily meet the eye of the gener- 
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tain the rates of wages in all manufacturing establish- 
ments and in the various mechanic arts, throughout the 
state,—also, the wages of agricultural labour; and have 
copies of these rates transmitted at suitable intervals to 
the resident visiters of the districts, in order that accu- 
rate information on these important matters may be at 
any time communicated to the healthy pauper, or the 
industrious labourer and mechanic, who happens to be 
thrown out of employment, 

Experience shows that direct pecuniary donations by 
alms-giving, is not unfrequently a premium to indolence 
and pauperism. Very different results, however, have 
been observed by the loan of small sums of money for 
specific purposes; such as to enable an individual to 
purchase tools or materials of prime necessity for his 


al reader, in newspapers, magazines, scientific and lite- | business, or even to meet unforseen and sudden domes- 


rary essays, and to embody them ina cheap form, would 
be of incalculable value to a large class of the indus- 
trious poor, engaged in common labor, and the mechan- 
ical arts. In this way, the association would become an 
active and efficient society for diffusing useful knowl- 
edge,or at least necessary agents to such a society,by pla- 
cing information directly in the hands of those who most 
require it, and yet to whom it is most difficult of access. 

Various are the subjects to which the attention of the 
actively benevolent is here directed, and for giving effi- 
ciency to which their assistance is solicited, it is, how- 
ever, still apparent, that all difficulties might be readily 
surmounted by a suitably devised plan of concerted op- 
erations. Success in the works of benevolence, as well 
as in those of art, is best insured by division of labor. 
if the number of agents be great, the work which, by 
its magnitude, would alarm one of the few, becomes 
light and easy of fulfilment in the hands of many. 

To minister relief with advantage to the poor, the 
distressed and the ignorant, requires of those who en- 
gage in so good a cause, a knowledge of the character 
of the persons to be aided and benefited. Hence the 
necessity of the benevolent rich, and of those in easy 
circumstances, holding more frequent intercourse with 
the poor and needy, in order by a patient examination 
of their discourse, to be able to ascertain their real sen- 
timents. The friend of the poor must be accessible, 
either by having his own house always open, or, what is 
preferable, by giving them te assurance that he will be 
a regular visiter at their’s. Vicinity is of course impor- 
tant for the purpose of direct supervision of the habits 
of this class of people, and of being able to render them 
assistance adapted to their situation and peculiar wants 
at the time. With the view of obtaining these advan- 
tages, it is proposed to divide the City and Liberties 
into small districts, in each of which will be found mem- 
bers of the proposed association, ready tv act as visiters 
in conformity with a plan of operations to be agreed up- 
on between them and a board of managers. By this ar- 
rangement the wants of the reaily suffering and the in- 
digent can be promptly and effectually relieved, while 
the attempted deceptions of the unworthy, and the 
loud claims of the sturdy pauper will be prevented, or 
treated at their just value. Benevolence thus directed 
will bring a double blessing on those who give as well 
as on those who receive, without its incurring the too 
often well founded charge of fostering idleness and en- 
couraging dependence. 

The board of managers will make itself the depository 
of all the information and means of relief which shall be 
placed at its disposal, either by individual liberality,or by 
benevolent societies—such as short practical essays and 
discourses on temperance, morals, domestic economy, 
and mechanics—also,such articles as are best calculated 
to be serviceable for clothing and household furniture, 
and, on particular emergencies, of food. The sub- 
sequent distribution of these various articles will be 
made by the visiter to the persons and families whom 
their own personal observation and experience shall sa- 
tisfy them are worthy of their bounty. The board of 
managers will also consider it a part of their duty to ob- 


tic wants. Reliefafforded in this way, does not depress 
the spirit nor destroy a feeling and love of indepen- 
dence, orat least of reliance on his own industrious ex- 
ertions. It would come also with greater effect from 
the Association, because with a due knowledge of the 
party and of the circumstances requiring it. The per! 
son or family thus relieved, being also constantly under 
the eye of the visiters in their districts, will be remind- 
ed of their obligations, and feel more the imperative ne- 
cessity of discharging it, than if they had been the sub- 
ject of individual bounty. 

We are also taught by experience, that more real 
kindness is conferred on the destitute, by the gift of a 
necessary article, either of clothing or of household fur- 
niture, than by a grant of money for the same purposes: 
the first may be tendered and received as a present of 
friendship—the latter is more liable to be considered as 
alms-giving. The article wanted can also in general he 
obtained ofa better quality and on more reasonable 
terms by a friendly visiter,than by the poor themselves, 
whose necessities are often speculated on by the ava- 
ricous and unfeeling. 

In all these matters, the managers can take such 
steps, as practical acquaintance with the necessities of 
the poor, and the best means of relieving them, shall 
point out. In this duty, it is very obvious that they 
will be greatly aided by the knowledge furnished by 
the visiters of the different districts. 

Of the general propriety of the preceding views and 
suggestions, little difference of opinion can prevail, 
But let us add, that their practicability has been tested 
by the experience of other communities. We would es- 
pecially advert to the success of the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, in Glasgow. 

In an enterprise so extensive in its scope, and benefi- 
cent in its objects, as that, the leading features of 
which have just been given, the Association would look 
with confidence for the countenance and support of all 
classes, from those clothed in official authority, to the 
humblest citizen of the commonwealth. An appeal is 
now made to the truly patriotic, without reference to 
party politics; it is made to the christian and the moral- 
ist, with a promise of entire freedom, in the proceedings 
of the Association, from religious sectarianism, or spec- 
ulative ethics, Neither by its constitution, nor by the 
acts of its members or agents, will it arrogate the rights 
of doctrinal teachings or the slightest interference with 
the province and duties of the responsible religious advi- 
sers of the persons who ate benefitted by its benevolent 
efforts. (Signed) PHILIP GARRETT, 

M. P. COPE, 

JOHN BELL, M. D. 
JAMES J. BARCLAY, 
CHARLES EVANS, 
EDMUND J. YARD, 
THOMAS BOOTH, 
THOMAS ROGERS, 
JOHN HALL, 

EDMUND MORRIS, 
CASPER MORRIS, M.D. 


Committee. 
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From the Germantown Telegraph. | ularly laid out as a town at an early period of the settle- 
GERMANTOWN RAIL ROAD. ment of that part of the country, and continued to be @ 
At a meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol townsh'p, | place of considerable business, yet, on account of the 
held pursuant to Supervisor’s notice,on Monday the 17th | aeoantme warden eee see it 
inst., at the house of Jonathan Childs—S Ww , eo a— 
ae * lied . eat ae ~ ‘memes ree ar years since settled, favourably to the town, since which 
ed Secretary. - time it has grown with astonishing rapidity. It now 
The meeting being organized, the Supervisors stated, ee eee ag E om x 00 every —— 
oy — ee Se ere | which rad Tast ‘eel ie stiatigalle of brick 
town, an orris ‘ Sl .¥ . . 
cai wast of ineptniber tan nicola the vindoct There are in it a grist and saw mill, two churches, two 
crowing Faber’ lane, to which commumcaon they | OF Oe school hous an thee, ge commodiou 
received no reply. ; ? ° ° 
aad it ect oa this meeting, from the best in- | ™Y®" also twelve stores and two extensive tanneries, 
formation we can obtain, that it is the intention of the | Lewisburg isthe depository of the products of sev- 
Company to build the viaduct but twenty feet wide eral rich and fertile vallies, viz. Brush, Penns and Buf- 
which would not insure a safe and sufficient passage |falo; the last, in which Lewisburg, is situated, and 
under. the same as by law required—therefore which has long been distinguished for its beauty, ampli- 
Resolved, That the Supervisors be, and they hereby | tude and fertility, extends about twenty miles westward- 
. . > g } i 
are instructed, to demand from the Rail Road Company, | _ Beene aa oa eee ie eee 
— ee 7 oe en SBeenni nad Set pamvengees, on | streams) which empties its waters into the on a little 
r = . oer <— sh ae by ye = eee | above Lewisburgh, where there is a substantial bridge 
and in case the sam t t , ; 
seeeilidh eananilles “ oe “aa a. Saeeeer of oe erected across it. The bridge across the river here, is 
Gane ouak- nathences in the highway, perhaps the most permanent, as well as beautiful of any 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, be | on the Susquehanna, and, leading directly from the end 


signed by the chairman and secretary, and published in of main street to the Northumberland shore, adds great- 
the Germantown Telegraph. ly to its beauty and convenience as well as to its busi- 


SILAS WILSON, Chairman. | iness. The cross-cut, or water communication, from 
Witt1am Wisrer, Secretary. | Lewisburg tothe West Branch division of the Penn- 
| sylvania canal, in accordance with an act of the last ses- 


{ 


Ata numerous and highly respectable meeting of the | $107 of the legislature, has been commenced, and will 
inhabitants of Germantown township, held pursuant to | re soon be completed. This is to be accom- 
Supervisor’s notice, at William Bowen’s Inn, on Mon- | P ished by making a dam, not to exceed two and a half 
day afternoon, the 17th inst, to take into consideration | feet across the river, and a canal halfa mile in length, 
the adoption of such measures in. regard to the Phila- | with one lock at its junction with the Pennsylvania ca- 
delphia, Germantown and Norristown, Rail Road, cross- | nal. A turnpike road commences at the Lewisburg 
ing the public lanes, in said township, as would author- | bridge, and, leading through Mifflinburg and Hartley- 
ise the Supervisor to pursue such a course as would be 


ton, intersects the Bellefonte and Lewistown turnpike, 
most conducive to the preservation of the privileges of rhe market at Lewisburg is equal, if not superior, to 
said lanes— 


| that of any place of equal population in the state. The 
Cuas. J. WrsTer, Esq. was called to the chair, and. delicacy of a variety of the finest of fresh fish, which are 
taken here in tolerable abundance, invites a visit from 


r. R. Freas, appointed Secretary. . ' ' 
= ohjcot of the meeting being stated by the chair- the epicure. Its inhabitants are plain, respectable and 
industrious, many of whom, by dint of these acquire- 


man, from sundry papers furnished, it was on motion ; ; Sa eT 

resolved, that the papers in question, be referred to a | ™EMts, have obtained a competency. Considering its 
committee to consist of seven persons for consideration | Present flourishing state, with its peculiar advantages, 
and report—whereupon Reuben Haines, Dr. William | the water, the bridges, the turnpike road, the extensive 


Runkel, Jacob L. Wunder, Dr. T. Ashmead, Jacob and fertile country in which it is situated, together with 
> * . . j . . . *_* . 

Dr. | Bett fat E | the enterprise and industry of its citizens, there is every 
Ruen20p-, De: Somnet Botten-cnd Conners Sienna | reason to induce the belief, that Lewisburg is destined 


were appointed for that purpose—who, upon due de- on ene 1 ok iampeunett einen 

liberation, submitted the following resolution, which | ‘° [©C°Me @ large anc important pla . ; 

was adopted: A Late VisirTEn. 
Resolved, That agreeably to the statements of the | 

Chief Engineer of the Rail Road, it is inexpedient to | Improvep Saw Mitt. 

construct a firm and permanent viaduct over the lanes a ie it iin nail ‘de. j 

of this township, with a span to exceed 22 feet, includ- | ith = 7 es ve Tra. fe mages on “mall facie 

OE AO TOE EE Eee a ond Com. | crected on an improved principle, by our scientific 

eg ee pee ek eee ar one neighbor Joseph Strode. The invention is one which 

= cng ok see a oe - een eee: while it does ener to the talents of Mr. Strode is 2 

; : ; . 

sac seaualiee oe wake tenes a er ie te valuable acquisition to mechanical science. In the ap- 

opiniou of this meeting, — ox (i will not ma- — sca aaaeanel Ste ere 

eek’ thet tig a aa oo i eaibinie The saving of water, an object of the first importance 

signed by the Chairman and Secretary, be published in |" ost establishments i very great. The, power te 

- See eater ee J. WISTER, Chairman, | CoMstruction of the new wheel, and its liability to ac- 

P. R. Freas, Secretary. ; " | cident, are greatly diminished. The experiments that 
em have been made in numerous instances, where mills 














eo. ee have been erected on the newly invented plan, have 
From the Schuylkill County Advertiser. proved highly satisfactory to all parties. Possessing 
LEWISBURG, PA. such decided advantages over the common flutter or 


This beautiful and flourishing town is situated in | water wheel, we have but little doubt the invention 
Union county, on the west bank of the West Branch of | will prove a very valuable one to the community, and 
the Susquehanna, about seven miles above Northumber- | needs only to be understood to be generally patronized. 
land, and sixty above Harrisburg. Though it was reg- | Several mills upon this plan, already erected in this 
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and the adjoining states, are now in successful opera- 
tion, and applications are frequent to increase their 
number.— West-Chester Republican. 

Availing ourselves of the opportunity, we visited with 
great pleasure, a collection of paintings, consisting of 
portraits, landscapes, &e. from the classical pencil of 
Miss Esther Strode. As an artist, we may safely say, 
Miss S. promises to become a brilliant ornament to our 
country. To the possession of superior native talents, | 
she has added the highest cultivation, She studied 
with much reputation under Nagle, the celebrated 
portrait painter of Philadelphia, and it is no detriment 
to that eminent artist, to assert that the pupil is worthy 
of her distinguished tutor. Miss Strode possesses a 
peculiar and delicate richness in her style of painting, 
which we have seldom seen equalled —and her likeness- 
es are true as nature’s self.——/0. 





HON. WILLIAM JONES. 


Diepv—At Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on the 6th Sep- 
tember last,in the 70th year of hisage, W1Lt1am Jones, 
Esq. late Coliector of this port. 

The deceased was a native of this city, and took an 
early and active part in our revolutionary struggle.— 
When about sixteen years of age, he joined a volunteer 
company, commanded by Captain Fitzsimmons, and he 
was present at the battle of Trenton and Princeton, suf- 
fering all the hardships of a winter campaign. 

He afterwards served on board of various armed ves- 
sels, during the revolutionary war. 

He was once severely wounded, and twice made pri- 

soner, during that evenful contest. 
y He was Lieutenant with Commodore Truxton, in the 
Saint James, of twenty guns, when she encountered 
and beat off a British ship ot war, greatly her superior 
in force: for his conduct in which action,Captain Trux- 
ton spoke in high terms of the subject of this notice. 

After the close of the war, Captain Jones entered the 
merchant’s service; in which profession he continued 
until the year 1790, when the settled in Charleston, S. 
C. from whence he removed to this city, in the year 
1793, 

He represented this city in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, during the years 1802 and 1803; but finding | 
the duties of that station, to interfere with his business, 
he declined a re-election. 

He was Secretary of the Navy, during Mr. Madison’s | 
administration. He was afterwards appointed President 
of the Bank of the United States. 

The last public situation he held, was that of Collec- 
tor of this port. 

Shortly after the general government was removed to 
Philadelphia. Captain Jones made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Jefferson, and spproving of his public policy, he be- 
came a zealous supporter of the public measures of that 
illustrious statesman. 

All parties, however, bore testimony to the purity 
of his patriotism, and to the integrity of his principles. 
Although the deceased was extensively engaged in com- 
mercial affairs, he always found time to devote to sci- 
ence and literature. 

He was nearly twenty-six years a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and he furnished that 
learned body with many valuable communications. 

In the social circle, and at the domestic fireside, he dif- 
fused joy and cheerfulness to all around. 

In the day of adversity, he was the firm, unshaken 
friend. Within two years previous to his death, he lost 
the companion of his bosom, after having lived together 
nearly half acentury, a model of conjugal affection. 

Captain Jones had no children, but he has left numer- 
ous relatives and friends, who, mourn his irreparable 
loss—who cherish a lively recollection of his virtues, a 
profound gratitude for his services, and in whose affec- 
tions his memory will forever remain embalmed. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE LEHIGH WATER GAP. 


The Lehigh gap, in Lehigh township, Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, about seventy miles north-west 
of Philadelphia, is an opening in the blue ridge, a branch 
of the great Allegheny mountains; so called from the 
river Lehigh, which winds its course through this nar- 
row passage, and with the steep heights on both sides, 
forms here one of the most picturesque prospects in the 
state, That beautiful little river, which in its course, 
through a fertile country, receives numerous tributary 
rivulets, and at length empties into the Delaware at 
Easton, flows through the Gap, in a gentle, but majes- 
tic stream, deeply shaded by the reflectiun of the im- 
pending mountains. 

The eastern bank is bordered for the distance of about 
a mile by craggy cliffs, towering to an amazing height, 
and of forms the most bizarre, between which wall of 
rocks and the river the road winds along. Hastening 
to leave these black abodes, which seem to afford shel- 
ter to none bat the ravenous beasts of the forest, the 
Lehigh appears eagerly moving on towards the fertil 
low lands which succeed in view on the western bank, 
Ascending the eastern height, the traveller is amply re- 
warded for the exertion of climbing from rock to rock, 
in scaling the pine covered side of the mountain, by 
the rich and extensive prospect which the eye there 
commands. At his feet the waters of the majestic 
stream; on the opposite side a towering ridge, near the 
summit which appears, right opposite, emerging from 
the surrounding woods, a lonely pile of rocks, whimsi- 
cally styled the Devil’s Pulpit, which indignantly suf- 
fers but a few blasted pines to shade its sullen brow; at 
a distance an extensive country, variegated with woods 
and farms, watered by the meandering Lehigh, and ridge 
retiring behind ridge, till lost in the faint tints of the 
horizon—all burst upon the sight, and fill the mind with 
sublime ideas of thegreatness of the Creator. The travel 
ler may procure refreshments at the house marked in 
the view as standing in the Gap. 

The shattered rocks thrown together in wild confu- 
sion, and the frequent layers of round stones, which are 
found in the Gap, have given rise to the supposition 
that the Lehigh being obstructed in its course by the 
Blue Ridge, was formerly dammed up intoa lake, which 
at length bursting the barrier, formed the chasm now 
called the Lehigh Gap. Let the learned decide the 
question, if of importance .—Atkinsun’s Casket. 





On Wednesdey evening the 12th ult. a boat arrived 
at this place from Nanticoke, via. the North Branch 
Canal, ladened with shingles, bed-posts and cheese. 
This we believe is the first boat which effected a pass- 
age through, from Nanticoke to Danville, and it would 
have proceeded further, but the levels between this 
and Northumberland are not yet sufficiently supplied 
with water to float a loaded boat; consequently the 
owners sold their shingles for what they would bring 
here, stored their bed-posts, peddled off their cheese at 
a low price, and returned home, 

If the water is not drawn off, and no accident occurs 
the North Branch Division will be navigable the whole 
distance, after this week.— Beaver Republican, 





Fixe Grarss---Several wagon loads of delicious Pennsyl- 
vania Grapes lately were exposed for sale in Market str’t, 
between Eighth and Ninth. They were the product of 
a vineyard of Mr. Amos Garrett, of London Grove 
Township, Chester county. The vineyard occupies an 
acre of ground, and has been three years in cultivation, 


The crop of the present year is the first, but it is liber- | 


al, and the grapes are very fine. We are glad to learn, 
that many of our citizens evidenced their satisfaction at 
this agricultural enterprize, by purchasing liberally of 
Mr. Garrett, who we trust will fully and profitably suc- 
ceed in rendering his vineyard valuable—JInguirer. 
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sae UnNrra aera 
The Meteor.—A very brilliant meteor exploded tothe Franklin, Sept. 20, 1831. 
north, or north-west of this on the night of the 11th inst. Riley and Scott, of the city 
about twelve minutes past eleven o’clock,succeeded by c body of land in the upper end 
a heavy report, which shook the earth very sensibly, of this county, and extending into the south west corn- 
A bright flash of light was seen to burst in at the win- | €T of Mercer county. A great accession of settlers has 
dows, and ina few seconds was followed by a loud re-| taken place lately on those lands. We are authorised 
port resembling distant thunder or the report of artille- | from an authentic source, to say, that between one and 
ry. The light was very intense, and would have en. | wo hundred families of new settlers will be on them next 
enabled one to discover the minutest article upon the | Spring, principally faom Massachusetts and New Jersey. 
floor. It was witnessed by two of our family, particu- | The tide of emigration is nearly equally rapid to other 
larly, who had not yet retired to bed. A friend in| parts ofthe county. Almost every day we hear of new 
Shippen, (about ten miles west of this,) informs us that | settlers, This is as it should be. 





EMIGRATION .—Messrs, 
of New York, own a large 


We have long been 
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he was walking homewards at the tine mentioned 


| satisfied that ifthe resources of We 
above, when, suddenly, the ground became enlighten- | 


st Pennsylvania were 
fully developed, they hold out to emigrants much stron- 


ed, like noon-day—on looking up he saw a broad flame, | ger inducements than those of Illinois, &c. westward. 


more brilliant than he ever before witnessed, coursing 


_We sincerely wish our new and enterprising settlers, 


its way from the northwest to the north, in a descend- | health and prosperity.— Venango Democrat. 


ing direction. When nearly tothe northern point it 
vanished.and all was darkness—in a few seconds from 
this he heard a loud report in the direction in which 
the meteor disappeared, which very sensibly shook the 
earth—he thinks at the time of the Jight, he heard a 
low, hoarse rumbling noise in that direction, but in that 
he may have been deceived, The report was heard by 
many people in this neighborhood, and all join in cor- 
roborating the above statement; some thought it the re- 
port of a cannon—others an earthquake—and some 
thunder, but no clouds we belicye were to be seen 
above the horizon. 


it may be observed for the benefit of the philosophical | 


reader, who will enquire for causes, that the night was 
very cold and frosty, and that for several mornings pre- 
vious the earth in this vicinity had been covered with a 
very white frost.— Wellsborough Phenix. 


(pe 


University OF Pennsytvanra.—At an adjourned | 


meeting of the Trustees, held October 21, 1831, the 
following report was made, and the resolution attached 


thereunto adopted, with instructions to the Secretary to | 


communicate a copy of the same to Professor Physick, 
and to the Medical Faculty. 
University of Pennsylvania, Oct. 21, 1851. 


OT 


Wheat was never more needed in Milton, than at the 
present time. Nots grain of wheat or a pound of flour 
can be purchased within the boteieel, many of our 
citizens are in distress for want of it. Why do not our 


farmers thresh out « quantity and supply the demands 
of the neighborhood ?—Miltonian 


Price of wheat, $1 12, flour $5 624. 





THE REGISTER. 





We understand that three boats—two of them loaded 
with flour and whiskey, and one with Lehigh coal, have 
passed through the Morris Canal, from Easton to New- 
ark—and one boat has arrived at Easton from New- 
ark. The planes were all passed without the least dif- 
ficulty, This canal passes through the most populous 
counties of New Jersey—thickly studded with establish. 
ments for the manufacture of iron, which will furnish an 


The Committe to whom was referred, on the 14th | extensive market for our abundant anthracite coal. 


inst. the resolutions of the Medical Faculty, respecting 
the resignation of Professor Physick, fully coinciding 
with the views and feelings expressed by the Faculty, 
beg leave to recommend to the Board of Trustees the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in consideration of the important ser- 


vices rendered to the Medical Department of the Uni- | 


versity by Professor PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK, in the 
the chair of Surgery, as well as of Anatomy, during a 
period of twenty-six years, and for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his connexion with the Schoul, to the fame and 
usefulness of which he so largely contributed, there be 





A letter from N. York states, that 6 boats with Le- 
high coal, have arrived at Patterson, N. Jersey. 





Sxow fell in York co. on the 11th inst., and in Hun- 
tington co. on the 14th. 





The Penn Society celebrated its anniversary on the 
24th inst.; and on the same day Job R. Tyson, Esq. de- 
livered the anniversary oration, before the Penn’a His- 


conferred on the said PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK, the | torical Society, which we hope to have the pleasure to 


honorary appointment of Emeritus Professur of Surgery 
and Anatomy in this University. 
From the minutes. 
(Signed, ) JAMES C. BIDDLE, 
Secretary, &c. 





Lewistown, October 15th. 

Deer.—It has been remarked by several gentlemen 
with whom we have conversed, that these finely flavor- 
ed animals, were never known to be so numerous in 
this county, [as they are at the present season; to which 
we can add our own experience. On one occasion, when 
on an excursion of pleasure, on the mountains, having 
a few good trail dogs along, we witnessed them in pur- 
suit of eight Deer in one gang. It wasa pleasing and 
beautiful sight. We have it from a gentleman of Centre, 
where the deer formerly were very numerous, that they 
are very scarce this fall. 

The merit of a communication always follows a P. S. 
Two Bears were killed, one on Thursday and the other 
on Friday last, by two persons of this place. —Gazeite. 
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lay before our readers. 





We have been applied to, by some of our subscribers 
in the city, to know the reason of their receiving a du- 
plicate number of our paper of the week before 
last, through the Post Office. In explanation to others, 
we observe—that extra copies of that number were 
printed “ by the Society for alleviating the miseries of 
prisons”—and distributed by them to their members— 
among whom it appears are some of our subscribers, 
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